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ABSTRACT 

This first in a series of six learning Ecdules on 
student vocational organizations is designeej^* to help secondary and 
postsecondary vocational teachers develop a rationale for, a 
vocational youth organization and a knowledge of how to use youth 
activities to motivate student learning* The t-erminal objective for 
the aodule is to develop and demonstrate a personal philosophy 
concernitH?-^tudent vocational organizations. Introductory sections 
relate the competency dealt «ith in this aodule to others in the 
program and list both the enabling dbjectives for the three learning 
experiences and the resources required. Materials in the learning 
ezp^iences include required reading, self-check quizzes, sodel 
answers, rationale checklist, and the teacher performance assessment 
form for use in evaluation ^of the ternftnal objective. (The Bodules on 
student vocational organizations are part of a larger series of 100 
performance^ based teacher education (PBIE) self-contained learning 
packages for use in preservice or inservice trjiining cf teachers in 
all occupational areas. Each of Lhe field-tested modules focuses on 
the development of one of more specific professional 'cciDpetencies 
identified through research as importact to vocational teachers. 
Materials are designed for use by teachers, either cn an individual 
or group basis^ working under tue direction ot cne cr ocre resource 
persons/instructors.) (SH) 
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This module is one of a series of performance- based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specttic professional competencies of vocational teachers The 
^competencies Cipon which these modules are based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary and post- 
secondaryJevels of instruction The modjjJes are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in ait occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theoiv and application, each culminates, with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher s perfol^ance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual Of groups of teachers in training working under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher eoucators acting as 
resource person^ Resours^ persons should skilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and snould be thor- 
ougtriy oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials 

The design of the matenals provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performafice-based preservice and 
jnservice teacher preparation proqr,ams to mept a wide variety 
of individual needs and interests The materials are intended for 
use 'by universities and colleges state departments of educa- 
tion, pos^secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionardevelopment of voca- 
tional teachers Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs is contained in three re- 
lated documents Student Guide to Using Perform a nee -Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Gulcfa to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Impfe mentation ot Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages al^e products of a sustained 
research^nd development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, irfetitutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have ma^ contributions to tjne systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
developmeil^t of initial versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource pe.rsons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secOndary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Special recognition for major mdiVidual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff 
James B. Hamilton, Program Director, Robert E Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director, Glbn E. Fardig, Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant Recognition is also extended to Knsty Ross, Jechnical 
Assistant, Joart Jones, Technical Assistant, and Jean Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to tf^erfmal refinement of 
the materials. Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged Calvm J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modiies are 
based and also directed the curnculum developrjient effort 
from 1971-1972 Curtis R Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outside The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in various 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the matenals were 
dweloped by The Center m cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
t)ie University of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of ail materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the materials was earned out with assis- 
tancg^of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington StateCollege, Colorado StateUniversity. Ferris 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University. Holland Col- 
lege, PE 1 , Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College ajt Buffalo, Temple University, 
University of Arizona; University of Michigan-Flint, University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh. University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through its completion Appreciation i^ extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the matenals at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F. Section 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
afdvanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College, 
Holland College,'* Temple University, and the University of 
Mjchigan-Flint 

Robert E Taylor 
- Director 
The Center for Vocational Education 
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Pal education 



The Center for Vocational QQucation s mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse /gencies, i restitutions, and 
organizations to solve educafional problems relating to 
individual career planning Jn6 preparation The Center 
fulfills Its mission by 
• Generating knowledflffe through research 
Developing educationaT programs and products 
Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 
Installing educational programs and products 
Operating mformatfon systems and services 
ConductJng leadership development and training 
prqgrams 
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The American Assopiation for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is ar) interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the imTprovement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 
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INTRODUCTION 



The importance of student vocational organiza- 
tions has received continuing ennphasis from both 
vocational teachers and adtninistrators. This enn- 
^ phasis fyas been generated by a growing recogni- 
tion that vocational youth activities are a vital part 
of the vocational curriculunn. They are not ex- 
tracurricular, likethose of many other student or- 
ganizations, but ihtra-curricular, because they* 
provide experiences wfjich help students develop 
the attitudes and values they need for social and 
occupational success. 

Student vocational organizations serve anothe( 
important purpose. They rpotivate and stimulate 
student learning in the classroom. Youth activities 
add -a spark of Interest, encourage students to 
supplement classroom knowledge, and prov'de a 
desirable atmosphere for learning New en- 
thusiasm and zest for learning have been recog- 
nized as a direct result of successful and well- 
organized youth programs 
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HotWever, successful youth programs do not be- 
come so by accident They result from hard work 
and dedication, and more importantly, from the 
vocational teacher s belief in their purpose, a belief 
that vocational youth need leadership experiences 
and that the vocational curriculum has a responsi- 
bility to provide these experiences for students 

This module is designed to help you develop a 
rationale for a vocational youth organization and a 
knowledge of how to use youth activities to moti- 
vate student learning. It is hoped that you will 
begin to und^stand that your attitude towards the 
youth activities will influence the way that your 
students participate in the organization and the 
benefits they receive from it. 

•A philosophy becomes meaningful only when it 
is'put into practice^Thus, the final expenence of 
this module requires you to demonstrate your per- 
sonal philosophy concerning student vocational 
organizations as you work with an actual organiza- 
tion. Therefore, it is strongly recommended that 
you complete this module in conjunction with one 
or more of the other modules in the H category. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 




Enabling Ob|ectlve8: 

1. After ©ompletlng the required reading,- demonstrate 
knowledge of the purposes, goals, and values of a 
student vocational organization in your service area 
{Learning Experience I) , - — 

2. After cempletmgjhe tecrdired reading, prepare a writ- 
ten rationale of a student vocftfeonal organization in 
your service area (Learning Experience II). . 

Resources 

A .list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows Check with your 
resource person (1 ) to determine the availability and the 
location pf these resources, (2) to iQcate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time. 



Leafntng ExperieKc^ ' ^ 

Required ' . ^ 

' Reference. The ofticjial handbook'of the student vo- 
cational organization in your service area. 
'Optional /' / }^ 

An advisor of a^stutknt vocational organization in 
your service area with whom you can consult. 
Students involved in a student vocational organiza- 
tion in your s^ice area whom you can interview. 

Learning Experience II 

Optional 

An advisor of a student vocational organization 
'and/or peers to comment on your rationale of a 
- ^dent vocational organization 

Learning Experience III 

Required ^ 

acfua/ school situation In whfch you can develop 
* and demonstrate a persona^philosoph^concerning 
'Student vocational organizations ' 
A resource person tp assess your competency in 
developing and demonstrating a personal phi- 
losophy concerning student vocational organiza- 
tions. ^ ' / 



This module covers performance ejement nurpbec 270 from Calvin J 
Cotrell et aJ . Model Curricula for Vocational and Technical Education 
Report No V (Columbus, OH The Center for Vocational Education, The 
O^no State University) The 384 elements in this document form the 
research base for all The Center s PBTE module development 

For information about the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use. and terminology which is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Center's- PBTE ModgteS on the inskJfe 
back cover 
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Learning Experience I 

OVERVIEW 




Activity 



For information on the objectives of student vocational organizations and 
the^benefits students l^^ceive from belonging to them, read the following 
information sheet: 



STUDENT VOCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



The goal of vocational education is broaderthan 
teaching students an occupation. Students need 
to Ie3rn not only how to earn a living, but how to 
live a satisfying, meaningful life. Thev need to de- 
velop social skills, positive attitudes> and stable 
and productive values if they are to b^ successful 
as employees and as citizens of their community. 

For a vocational teacher, teaching is more than 
the act of instruction. It cannot be reduced to 
something you do in the classroom or labora^ 
tory— a technique or a procedure — because it in- 
volvesyour total influence on students' lives Voca- 
tional education has a responsibility to provide 
students with the kind of experiences they need to 
develop an identity— as a worker, as anjndividual, 
and as a member of a family, a community, and a 
society. 
Therefore, 
teaching is 
the kind of 
example 
which you as 
a vocational 
teacher 
jet— by your 
^cffons as 
well as by 
your words. 
Your inter- 
ests, at- 
titudes, ap- 
preciations, 

ideals, biases, habits, and life style have an impor- 
"^tant effect on the personal development of your 
students. ► ' ' ' 

Objectives of the Org^^1ization 

Vocational youth organizations exist to provide 
students and teachers alike the kind of experi- 
ences they need to develop their full potential for 
living a satisfying life. Such experiences include 
those which develop leadership and planning 
abilitie^Tmoral character, and mutual understand- 
ipgxAlthOugh their stated objectives may be differ-, 
ent, the overriding purposes and goals of ^student 




vocational organizations are quite similar^The ob- 
jective^ in Sample 1 illustrate typical goals of stu- 
dent vocational organizations related to the per- 
sonal development needs of vocational youthX 

Student Needs « 

The objectives in ^Sample 1 ard worttiwhile'in 
that fhey reflect many of the personal cfgalities 
valued by our society. But they are'worthAA/hile in 
another way. They aredesigned tameet the special 
needs students have during adolescence. Adoles- 
cence IS typically a time o^ tension, crisis, and 
rapidly changing deyelopment. It is characterized 
by a number of problems, including the following. 

Loss of fdermty. — Adolescents are midway be- 
tween childh(4od and adujthood. They can no 
longer accept the identity they had as children, but 
they have noX/yet found their identity as adults. 
They tend to^entify with close friends or peer 
groups, or witR sfelect heroes and superstars. 

Feelings of low self-esteem. — Adolescence is a 
time when students begjn to assume adult respon- 
slbilitl^. Parents, teachers, and other authority 
figures are no longer sjmply models they admire 
and respect,- but peopte-they-fival-for-status and - 
power. Adolescents tend to compare themselves 
to adults, and to experience feelings of self- 
conscious inadequacy. Their feelings toward 
themselves are mirrored in their crijical attitude 
toward others. Studentl^ desperately need accep- 
tance and^approval from each Qther and from un- 
derstanding, empathettc adults during this period.. 
They may try to compensate for their self- 
perceived inadequacies by excelling in one special 
area of interest. 

Feelings of aAractlon toward the opposite 
sex,— During puberty and adolescence, students 
begin to date and interact socially. They ara un- 
usually concerned about their appearance and at- 
tractiveness, ^nd insecure about their behavior 
with others of the opposite sex. Adolescents need 
close relationships with both male and fgmale 
friends, but frequently they feel self-conscious and 
awkward in relating to others. 



Sample i 



^^^^^^^^ 



apl«^i!«6GANIZATI0N 




a^pre^iQte the yatqa^ th^frp*!f ns, parents, 
.develop a^if^Urj|.^^p^^^ brother^ 



Jippd(!aov 



• adc^ptthe.need^^^^ 

• develop leaaerellijp skill?^?intpub|ic speaking 
and pillamentary procedure ^ } * 



Ethical and moral confusion.— Adolescents 
often reject the values of their parents and tra- 
ditional mores of society, and adopt new value§ 
and ideas If they are not given enough freedom or 
support, their rejection of established standards 
and belief systems can create considerable 
conflict at home and at school Adolescents need 
guidance in experimenting with new values and 
standards, so that they will value appropriate stan- 
dards of behavior, and team that thef4 are ^ome 
necessary limiba^ions on their freedom 






Reelings of powerlessness. — Adolescents at 
tinnfea feel victimized by rules and laws, particu- 
larly vyhen they have little or no control over them 
Althou^, adolescents are /lOt mature enough 
*to makerali their own decisions, they need prac- 
tice ^n^" making decisions Adolescents need to 



have -a voice in community, state, and national 
issues so tha^, as adults, they will be capable pf 
managing their own affairs and taking responsibil- 
ity for their own welfare 

Benefits of the Organization 

A teacher who is sympathetic and understand- 
ing can helpgtudents just by listening to them and 
giving them fincouragement.- But sympathy and 
understanding are not equivalent to experience 
Only through practice in real-life situations can 
students develop interpersonal and leadership 
skills Vocational youth organization activities 
benefit students in a number of different ways . 

• The orgahization provides a variety of ac- 
tivities so that every student can participate in 
a stimulating, challenging endeavor that gives 
him/her a sense of accomplishment and 
pride 

• Participation in the organization gives stu- 
dents practice in working together as a team 
They learn to develop a sense of pride in each 
other, as well as in themselves Studeot^ learn 
to praise each other and to accept precise in 
turn by their peers 

• The advisor oT the organization and other vo- 
cational teachers.get to know students on a 
personal ba^sis through youth activijjes The 
extended r^ationship benefits students lo 
two ways (1 ) students have an opportunity to^ 
relate to teachers as friends, and to find the" 



acceptance and respect they need from 
adults, and (2) students learn from the 
teacher's example the values, beliefs, and at- 
titudes toward their work in the organization 
that they^will later apply to their work m an" 
occupation.^ " 

• Through the organization, students meet 
^others that they identify with or admire In 

' striving to become like those they meet 
through' the organization, students realize 
worthvvfiile personal objectives. 

• The organization provides recreational and 
social activities that encourage students to 
develop wholesome relationships with others 
and desirable social skills. ^ » . 

• Through the example' of moral ahd ethical 
bel^avior which the advisor and other teach- 
ersrin the organisation set, students develop 
their pwn moral and ethical standard?. Asthey 
begin to take more and more pride in the 
organization, they grow increasingly aware of 
the benefits ^of other social organizations 
which have similar-values 

• The organi^tfSn is built on democratic prin- 
ciples irr^that students have .an important 
voice in the organizatioyi. Conflicts which 
arise between student§^and adults can be re- 
solved in an onderly, democratic manner. The 
cpntrol that students have over the organiza- 
tion minimizes their feelings of rebellion 
against rules and authority. 

• Students iearn that the advisor, other teach- 
ers, arid scbool officiais are eager to help 
them accomplish their objectives, rather than 
to be authority figured who stand in their way. 

^ Students learn that their ideas and plans are 
^ important as they see them realized through 
the organization. 

As does any other teaching endeavor, student 
vocartional organizations have their limitations. 
Joining the organization will not automatically 
change a reluctant learner into a hard-working stu- 
(Jent, nor an introvert into a*dynamic leader. Some 
students may devote ^ much time and energy to 
the organization that their regular vocational study 



badly affected Too much emphasis on the com- 
petitive aspects of the organization's activities 
could negate the goals of cooperation and team- 
work. You must seek to maximize the values of the 
organization and be alert to conditions that may 
distort its purposes. 

Well-planned youth activities and an effective 
student vocational organization arejnvaluabie in 
helping students to develop a strong sense of iden- 
tity, a good self-concept, healthy relationships with 
others, a firm belief m mbral and ethical values, 
and a mature sense of independence and self- 
- control. As a vocational teacher, you need to en- 
courage students to participate in the kind of ac- 
tivities which will help them attain these objec- 
tives. , » * ^ 

• But, in the final analysis, vocational youth ac- 
tivities will only be successful to the exte^nt that you 
become personally involved in them, and support 
the organization throug(i deed as well as v^ord 




The way you carry out your responsibilities in the 
organization — orienting students to the purposes 
and activities of the organization, preparing them 
for leadership roles, assisting theni m planning 
and carrying out a. worthwhile program of ac- 
tivities, etc.— will demonstrate your philosophy 
toward the organization. Your personal beliefs, at- 
titudes, and values will be madeclear through your 
work as an advisor to a student vocational organi- 
zation. 
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j Activity 
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I, Optional 
Activity. 



I 



Carefully read the sections of your student vocational organization hand- 
book for your service area v\/hich pertain to the purposes, goals, and values 
of the organization, and the responsibilities of the advisor. Skim the re- 
. mamder of the handbook as necessary to get an overview of the activities 
of the organization and an idea Qf what is involved in being an advi§or 



For firsthand information about wha't an advisor does in a student voca- 
tional organization, and why, you may wish to arrange through your re- 
source person to talk to an advisor t)f a student vocational cVganization tn 
your service area. During your discussion, you may want to ask the advisor 
to discuss hisffter views on — 

, • the role of the student vocational organization in the total education of 
vocational students 

• the objectives otthe organization 

• the benefits that* he/she has received' from being an advisor to the 
organization 

• his/her philosophy of what the organization should be doing and how 
it should serve students , 



> 



. ■ Optional 
Activity 



Sin'ce student vocational organizations are designed for and centered 
around students, you may want to arrange through your resource person 
to inten/iew some students who ^re involved in organizational activities to 
ask them about— 

• the benefits they receive from belonging to the organization 

• the role of the advisor in their organization 





The following items theck your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet, Student Vocational Organizations, pp. 6-8, and in the 
handbook of the student vocational organization in your service area. Each 
of the six items requires a short essay-type response. Please respond fully, 
but briefly. ' t 



SELF-CHECK 

1. What is the purpose of a student vocational organization? 



s 

1 



2. What are the objectives of the student vocational organization m your service area? 



3. What fs {he role of a student vocational organization m the total education of vocational students? 
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4.- What IS the relaiiunship between the objectives of the student vocational organization and student 
needs? 



Howdo a strong sense of identity, good self-concept, healthy relationships \Aiith others, etc . motivate 
student learning ' . ' . , 



6. \Vhy shoul|j a vocational teacher beconne involved in a studervt vocational organization? 



NOTES 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below Your responses need not exactly duplicate the nnodel 
responses, however, you should have covered the same major points 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. The purpose of a student vocational organiza- 
tion is to provide learning experiences which 
enable students to develop the leadership and 
social skills they need to be successful in their 
occupation and in their personal life. Youth 
programs give students an opportunity to pro- 
pose, plan, and conduct activities which de- 
velop their interests, attitudes, appreciations, 

/ values, and abilities. 

2. Refer to the official handbook of the student 
vocational organization in your own service 
area. 

3. The program of a student vocational organiza- 
tioYi is an integral part of a vocational student's 
toteri education, in that vocational education 
involves much more than simply learning oc- 
cupational Skills. Vocational educatioa has a 
responsibility to prepare students to live a satis- 
fying life— to develop their full potential in citi- 
zenship, leadership, and character 

4. Adolescents often have a \ffeak sense of identity 
and a poor self-concept They feel inadequate 
socially and are confused about theirmoral and 
ethical values. Because they are not yet adults, 
they do not have an equal voice in determining 
the rules and laws by which they live, 

The activities of the student vocational organi- 
zation are designed to offer vocational students 
an opportunity to do something challeng ing, to 
take pride m their accomplishments and feel 
worthwhile and valuable as members of the or- 
ganization. The student vocational organiza- 
tion encourages students to develop whole- 
some relationships with others and desirable 
social personalities 



t 

Through their associations with students, teach- 
ers, and others involved in the organization, 
students learn appropriate moral and ethical 
values. Because the organization is student- 
centered, students have an important voice 
in it, and they learn how to achieve their goals 
through democratic methods. 

5 The social and academ ic benefits of the student 
vocational organization cannot be separated, 
because a student who is unhappy in his/her 
personal life will have difficulty in functioning 
effectively in the classroom. As students be- 
come more mature and responsible in their 
personal lives, they become increasingly com- 
mitted to their occupational goals and there- 
fore more interested m learning m the class- 
roopTf or laboratory. 

6 A vocational teacher who supports tKe student 
vocational organization in word only is not 
really demonstrating involvement in the or- 
ganization or concern for students. Students 
learn what the teacher believes in and values by 
what the teacher does By being actively in- 
volved in the organization, a teacher demon-^ 

' strates concern for students and sets an ex- 
ample of real commitment and dedication to 
worthwhile goals. The example which the 
teacher sets— more than what the teacher 
says— has an influence on the attitude students 
have toward the organization Their attitude 
toward the organization carries over into their 
^attitude toward their work and their personal 
value system 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANQE: Your completed Self-Chec|^ should have covered the same major points as 
tha model responses If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
^nade, review the material in the information sheet. Student Vocational Organizations, pp. 6-8, and/or 
IWhe handbook of the student vocational organization in your service area, or check with your resource 
person if necessary. 



Learning Experience II 

OVERVIEW 
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. Activity 



For information on what a rationale is, and what should be included in your 
personal written rationale of a student v^ational organization, read the 
following infornnation sheet: ^ 



WRITING A RATIONALE OF A STUC^ENT VOCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

\ 

Once you become actively involved as an ad- your own behavior. That is, it helps you to judge 



i^isor to a student vocational organization, yo J wilK. whether your behavior is consistent with whatyou. 



acquire impressions, beliefs, and attitudes about* 
the organization. Your feelings wiM, in turn, affect 
what you do in the organizatiqn. 

But you need to have a firmly established per- 
sonal philosophy toward" student vocational or- 
ganizations before you begin your advisory role, 
because the success of many of your initial ac- 
tivities depends on your ability to communicate to 
others what the organization is all about For ex- 
ample, if you are establishing a n^w chapter, you 
need to be able^to clearly express the goals of the 
organization in order to gain the support of the 
school administration. Your ability to orient pro- 
spective members to the goals and benefits of the 
organizatiorvalso. depends on your knowledge of, 
and attitude toward, these goals. A written state- 
ment of your feelings and beliefs — a rationale- 
can help.you clarify you r thinking and thus enable 
you to express your beliefs to others in an or- 
ganized, coherent fashion. 




Of course, others do pot need a written state- 
ment to know how you f^l or what your beliefs are. 
People can jtK^e your feelings by your expres- 
sions, 'reactions, and actions. But a written state- 
ment helps you to analyze and organize ^our be- 
liefs and gives you a standard by which to judge 



profess. \ 

A written rationale should be a clear statement 
of your view of student vocational organizations. It 
should contain (1 ) a statement of^our overall-opin- 
ion of the organization, and (2) an explanation of 
why you feelasyoudo, how^oucame to have your 
particular opinion. 

No one can give you a rationale, and you cannot 
find It in a book. Of course, the official handbook of 
every student vocational organization contains 
statements of purposes, goals, values, benefits, 
etc., and discusses the advisor's responsibilities. 
Official statements will form one important source 
for^ developing your personal philosophy. But 
these statements are only words on paper.u ntil you 
make them come alive for yourself and for others, 
interpret them in a way that has meaning for you as 
a person and as a vocational educator. 

Thus, to develop a rationale you need to recall 
nd evaluate your own experiences (e.g., as a 
member of a student vocational organization] and 
the reading you have done, and talk to advisors, 
students, teachers* and others who have had ex- 
periences in or with a youth organization. You 
need to think through the meaning of the official 
philosophy of the student vocational organization 
in your service area, filter It through your experi- 
ences, and derive your own using it as a basis. 
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A rationale is a statement of a belief, followed by 
a reason for that belief. The following is an excerpt 
from such a statement. c 




X Your rationale should pe specific to your own 

E' ^hefs and experiences. It should Include a sen- 
nce or two describing your general opinion of 
e organization. It should outline the goals of your 
national organization and your feelings^ about 



each goal. Most important, it should contain a per- 
sonal statement about your role as an advisor to a 
youth org*anization, including — 

• your commitment 

• your goals ^ 

• the kinds of activities you would help students 
plan ^ 

• how you would use the organization to im- 
' ])rov^ student learning 

• the kinds of actions you intend to take in sup- 
port of your beliefs 

Remember that your philosophy will change 
over time, just as you will change and grow as a 
person. But your activities in a student vocational 
organization should be consistent with your be- 
liefs about the organization. And what you profess 
as a teacher and an Advisor should be worthy for 
students to follow as an example No doubt, you 
have heard the saying, "Attitudes are<:aught and 
not taught." For your sake, and your students' 
sake, have a sound philosophy and reasons to 
back it up, and then conduct yourself accordingly. 
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Through your experiences with a student vocational organization, your 
read ings, and/or your discussions with others, you have an opinion of the 
purposes, goals, and values of, the organization, and of the role of the 
advisor Develop a written statennent outlining your views, including the 
reasons you feel as you do. - / 

Also include a description of the actions you intend to take to implement 
your stated philosophy (e.g., if you say you bfeliev^that student vocational 
organizations ought to attempt to develop the leadership potential of .all 
mennbers, whgt will you do in support of Ihis belief? How would a person 
watching you in action as an advisor to a student vocational organization 
know that you are committed to this particular goal?) » 



■ >-. ^ ■ 

You may wish to arrange through'your reso u it e person to show your 
written rationale to an experienced "alffvisor (othet* than your resource 
person) and/or to some peers. You could ask this person to comment on 
the clarity of your statement, the soundness of your belies, and the actions 
you intend to take in support of them, etc. 



After you have developed yaur written rationale, arrange to have your 
resource person review and evaluate your written statement. Give him/her 
the Rationale Checklist, pp, 19-20, to use in evaluating your work. 



V 



RATIONALE CHECKLIST 



Directions: P\ace an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance comporrent was not applicaljle, orlmpbssible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Date 



Rwqurc© Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teaclYef s written rationale contained statements on the: 

1. purposes and goals of a student vocat'ional organization . . 



.2. role otthe student vocational organization in vocational education 

3. needs of students m relation to the purpose and goals of a student 
vocational organization 

4. benefits whtch^students receive from belonging to a student voca- 
tional organization 



5. benefits A/vhich teachers receive from participating in a student 
vocational organization " 

6. role of the advisor in a student vocational organization 



7. relationship between student development and the advisor's at- 
titudes and beliefs > , 



8. relationship between the objectives of the organkation and the 
teacher's occupational specialty 

9. relationship between organizational activities and student motiva-^ 
tion to learn ' 

,10. teacher's personal commitment to a student vocational organiza- 
tion .• 



The completed written rationale: 

.11. included reasons for each belief or po^sition stated 



12. was specific to the teacher's own beliefs and experiences 



13. indicated how the teacher intended to implement his/her 
philosophy (i.e.. the actions he/she would take to support his/her 
stated beliefs) 

14. was well organized, clear, and readable — 
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LEVELOF PERFORMANCE: All Items must receive FULL, or N, A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the information, sheet. Writing a Rationale of a Student 
Vocational Organization, pp. 16-17, revise your rationale accordingly, or check wUh your resource 
person if necessary. * ^ ' ^ 
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Learning Experience ill 



„ FINAL EXPERIENCE 




TEACHERJPERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Develop a Pe/sonal Philosophy Concerning Student Vocational Organizatiqns (H-1) 

i 



Directions: Indicate the level of the-teacher's accomplishment J;)y placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading, oate 

ff, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



/ 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In developing the philosophy, the teacher considered: 

1. the purpose and goals of a student vocational organiza- 
tion . . 

2*. the fole of the student vocational organizatiqn in voca- 
tional education . . 

3. the needs of students in relation to the purpose and goals 
of a student vocational organization 

"4. the benefits which students receive from belonging to a 
student vocational organization 

V 

5. the benefits which the teacher receives from participat- 
ing in a student vocational organization 



6. the role of the advisor ip a student vocational organiza- 
tion - 

7. the relationship between student development and the 
advisor's attitudes and beliefs 

8. the relationship between the objectives of th^^fganiza- 
tion and the teacher's occupational specialty 

9. the relationship b^ween organizational activities ^d 
'student motivation to learn I . 

10. tfie teacher's personal commitment to a student voca- 
tional organization 

^. , 

The completed Wr(^en statement: 

11. included reasons for each belief or position stated 

1 2. wasspecific to the teacher's own beliefs and experiences 

13. indicated how the teacher intended to implement his/her 
philoso phy (i.e., the actions he/she would take to support 

.^is/her stated beliefs) . . 

14. was well organized, clear, and readable 
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The activities and behaviors of the teacher gave evidence . ...-^.^4 

15. enthusiasm for the student vocational organization □ □ □ □ 



of 



16. general acceptance of the stated goals of the organiza- j— | j— | j— | j— | 

17. willingness to assume the roi^and responsibilities of the i — i i — i i — i i — i 
advisor I — I LJ I I I — I 

18. commitment to serving the needs of students in the stu- i — n i — i i — i i — i 
dent vocational organization * I I I I I I I I 

in impiementing his/her phiiosophy, the teacher: ifSMM*^f 

19. provided documented evidence of his/her behavior i — i i — i i — i i — i 
which was consistent with the Stated philosophyT^ ^ I I ^ I — I I I I I [t 

20. documented instances in which he/she was not sible to i — i i — i i — i i — i 
translate his/her philosophy into actions - I I I I I I I I 

21 . suggested adjustments for those areas in which he/she i — i i — i i — i i — i 
had trouble translating philosophy into actions I I I I I I I I 



mm 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the t0acher and resource^ person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s): 

V ' 
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ABbUt USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success A module is made up of a series of learning 
exp^i^nces, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions CoW^pleting these pxperi 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience The final experience 
tn each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill man actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education progran^nYou need fo take only those 
modules covering skills wnoi you do nol already pos- 
sess Similarlyr you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it Therefore, before taking any 
module*, ydu should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, ahd (4) the Final Ex- 
perience 'After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready^o make one of ^^e follow- 
ing decisions 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire 7nodule 

% • that you are competent in one or, more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the fin^l learning ex- 
perience,-and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) , ^ 

b that you are already competent in this are^. and 
' ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out' 

• that the module^is inappropriate to your needs at 
this tune . * ^ 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to^an actual school situation, make the 

. necessary arrangements with your resource person If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully. 

TT^^et with your resource person and arrange (1) to ve- 
PQirt the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related actiyities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet tne minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an'objective, you and your re- 
source l5erson may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency 'Jhis could involve (1) completing 
parts of the nnodule previously shipped, (2) repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or conrv 
pletjr>§ additional activities suggested by the resource 
person, (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(5) completing some otJjer activity suggest^ by you Or 
your resource person v 
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Terminology 

Actual School Situation . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and rebpunsiDie 
for. secondary or post-secondar> vocational students in 
a real school An intern, a student teacher. <5r an in- 
service teacher would be functioning m an actual school 
situation If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module..you can com- 
plete the module up to the fioal learning experience You 
would then do the final learning experience later, i e , 
when you have access to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedbaci^ . . refers Xo an.item or 
feedback devic6 which may ^substitute for required 
items whichr, due to spQCial circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of 
preparation wijhin a vocational service area (eg , the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile rhe- 
'chanics, welding, and electricity) 
Optional Activity or Feedblici^ refers to an item 
whicb IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program, the professor, instructor,' 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating, supervising, 
classroom teacher who ^ guiding you in taking this 
module 

Student ^refers to the person who is enrolled, and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or po^t-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area refersto a major vocational 
field agriculturaf education, bt^iness and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, heilth occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edur 
cation, technical education, or trad6 and industrial edu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher refers,to the person who is 'tak- 
ing the module . ^ 



Levels of. Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A The Criterion vvas not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation 

None No attempt was made to meet the cntenon, 
although it was relevent 

Poor The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
ha§ only very limited ability to perform it 
Fair" The teacher is unable to pefform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some Ability to' perform it 
Good The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner 

Excellent Theteacherisabletoperformthisskilltna 
very effective manner 
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Titles of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category Ai Program Ptonnlno, Davatopmtnt. and Evaluation 

A-1 Prepare for a Community Survey 

A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-S Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A^ Develop Program Goals and'Q^^tives 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysts — ■ 

A-8 (Develop a Course of stb^ 

A-9 Develop LOng-Range Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student Follow-Up Study 

A~11 Evaluate Your Vocational Prpgram 

Category B: Instructional Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Objectives 

B-3 Ctevelop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Student Instructional Matenals 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

--CatagOfy^Tnitrucffonal Executloiv 

C-1 Direct Field Trips ^ 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

0-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box 
Techniques 

0-4 Direct Students in Instructing Other Students 

C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

C-8 Direct Students m Applying Problem-SolvingTechniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

G^O Introduce a Lesson 

C-11 Summarize a Lesson 

C-12 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques " 

C-13 Employ Reinforcennent Techniques •> 

C-14 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 

C-16 Present ^Illustrated Talk 

C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

C-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

C3-I8 Individualize Instruction 

C^19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

O-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Informatiorv 

0-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

0-22 Present Information with Models, Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

Q-23 Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Matenals 

0-24 Present Information with Filmstrips and SiKles 

0-25 Present Information with Films 

0-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

0-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 

0-28 Employ Programmed Instruction , 

0-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

Catagory 0; Instnicttonai Evaluation 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Criteria 

0-2 Assess Student Performance Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance. Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Performance' Skills 

D-5 Detdfrmine Student Graldes 

D-6 Evaiuate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Catagory E: Inttructional Managamant 

E-1 Project Instructional Resource Needs 

E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 

E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 

E-4 Maintain a Filing System 



f Provide for Student Safety 
Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 
Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipline 
Organize the Vocational Laboratory 
E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Catagory F: Guidance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Co Mection Techniques 
F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs J 
F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 
F>5 AssistStudents in Applying for Employment or Further Education 

Catagory G: School-Community Relations 

G-1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan forYour Vocational 
Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Program 

G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Catagory H: Student Vocational Organization 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vocational 

Organizations ^ 
H-2 Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
H-3 Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 

H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in Developing 

«and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
H-5 Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
H-6 Guide Participation in Student Vocational Organization Contests 
Cata^ry I: Profaaalonil Role and Oavalopmant 
1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 
1-2 Serve Your teaching Profession 
1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
1-4 Sen/e the School and Community * 
1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position ^ 
1-6 Provide Laboratory Expenences for Prospective Tea(5hers 
1-7 Plan the Student-Teaching Expenence 
1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 

Catagory J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J-1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
J-2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Terrhinations of Co-Op 
Students 

J-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 

J-5 Place Co-Op Students on the Job 

J-6 Develop the Training Ability of On-the-Job Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instruction 

J-8 Evaluate Co-Op Studertts' On-the-Job Performance 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 

J-10 Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

RELATED PUBUCATtONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Mate rials 

Resource Person Guide to Usii^'g Performance-Based Teacher 

Education Materials 
Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 



For Information regarding availability and pricea of theae materlata coatact— 

AAVIM ^ 

American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials 

120 Engineering Center • Athens, Georgia 30602 • (404) 542-2586 j > 



